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hen you're creating Access appli- 
cations for other people, you 
often want to instruct the users 


how to fill in the fields on the forms. To do 
so, you might want your form to display 
pop-up message boxes that provide help 
messages as the user enters the fields. How- 
ever, if you display a message box, the user 
must close the message box before continu- 
ing on to another field. You ideally want a 
message to appear and then disappear by 
itself so the user doesn’t need to click an 
OK button before leaving the control. 

In this article, we’ll show you how to 
create a “help label” that pops up as you 
enter a field and then vanishes as you leave 
it. As a user tabs through the form, explan- 
ations will appear for every field. For ex- 
ample, Figure A shows a form that displays 
the help message Enter a title of this reference 
as a user enters the Title text box. Each text 
box on this form has a similar pop-up mes- 
sage that appears when the user enters the 
field. We’ll also show you how to enable a 
user to turn off the messages. 


The technique 

To create a help label, you place a label con- 
trol next to the field for which you want to 
display the help message. You then enter 
the help text you want to display and adjust 


the size and shape of the label control. Next, 
you set the help control’s Visible property 
to No. Remember, you don’t want all the 
help labels on the screen at once. You want 
them to be invisible until the user enters a 
control. You then want to set the Visible 
property to Yes. 


Figure A 
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Design Tip 


You don’t need to worry if the help labels 
overlap other controls as long as the help 
labels reside on top when visible. There’s 
one exception to this guideline: You don’t 
want the help label to overlap the control 
for which it provides help. The current 
control always rises to the top. If the help 
label overlaps its associated control, the 
control will obscure the help message. 

You might also want to open the palette 
and format the color or border thickness of 
the help labels. That way, the user can dis- 
tinguish the help messages from other labels 

and text boxes 


Figure B 


on the form. 
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trol names as 
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The Access 
Basic functions 


Complete the ShowControl() function as shown here. we'll show you 


Figure C 


Module: ShowHideControl 


{Function HideControl (Control2Hide s Control 
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End Function 
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Complete the HideControl() function as shown here. 
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refer to the controls’ names in order to set 
their Visible property. 


The ShowControl() and 


HideControl() functions 

We'll now show you how to create the 
Access Basic functions you'll use to set the 
Visible property. You'll create the Show- 
Control() function to make a help label 
visible and assign that function to the label’s 
On Enter property. You'll create the Hide- 
Control() function to make a help label in- 
visible and assign it to the On Exit property. 

Start by clicking the Module button in 
the Database window and then clicking the 
New button. When the Module window 
appears, pull down the Edit menu and 
select the New Procedure... command. In 
the New Procedure dialog box, enter 
ShowControl and click OK. 

After Access inserts the new function 
definition in the Module window, complete 
the function as shown in Figure B. We’ve 
placed in boxes the statements you'll need 
to add. 

Next, issue the New Procedure... com- 
mand again and enter HideControl into the 
New Procedure dialog box. When the new 
function name appears, complete the func- 
tion as shown in Figure C, inserting the 
statements in the boxes. 

Both functions accept the control you 
want to show or hide as a function argu- 
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ment. Note that the functions don’t accept 
the string name of the control. You must 
declare the argument as a Control data type. 
The single line of each function then sets that 
control’s Visible property. The function 
ShowControl() sets Visible to Yes; 
HideControl() sets the property to No. 
Once you’ve finished entering the 
functions, pull down the Run menu 
and click Compile All. Then, save the 
module with the File menu’s Save 
command, entering ShowHideControl 
in the Save As dialog box. Finally, 
close the Module window. 


An example 

Now that you’ve created the 
ShowControl() and HideControl() 
functions, you’re ready to build a 
form that displays the help mes- 
sages. Suppose you need to create a 
data entry form for the.Biblio table 
shown in Figure D. This table stores 
bibliographic data for a list of the 
references you often use in research 
projects. The Author and Title fields 
compose the table’s key. 

After you've created this table in your 
test database, highlight the table name in 
the Database window and click the New 
Form button (Œ) in the tool bar. In the New 
Form dialog box, click the FormWizards 
button. In the next dialog box, highlight the 
Single-Column entry and click OK. The 
Single-Column form wizard will then 
present several dialog boxes that ask you 
to supply information about the new form. 

In the first wizard dialog box, double-click 
the fields Author, Title, Source, Call No, Year, 
and Keywords. Then, click the Fast Forward 
button (=) in the lower-right corner of the 


dialog box. In the final dialog box, click 
Design. The wizard will generate a form 
with the default layout shown in Figure E. 
The first field that appears on the form is 
Author. To create a help label for this field, 


first select the Label tool (A) in the tool box. 
Then, place a new label below and along 
the right side of the Author text box, as 
shown in Figure F. As we said before, the 
help label shouldn’t overlap the control for 
which you want to show help. However, it 
can overlap the neighboring controls. 
When you release the mouse button after 
placing the label, Access will leave the cur- 
sor in the label so you can immediately pro- 


vide the help message. Type Enter the author 
for this reference and press [Enter]. 

Next, you'll use the palette to format the 
label. Open the palette by clicking the Pal- 
ette button (Œ) on the tool bar. Then, deselect 
the two Clear check boxes. By default, both 
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You'll create a data entry form for the Biblio table that displays help controls as you 
move among the fields. 


Figure E 


The Single-Column wizard will create this default form, 
displaying the six fields of the Biblio table. 


Figure F 


You place a help label adjacent to the text box for which you 


want to display help. 
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Figure G 
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Format the help labels like this one. 


the interior and the border initially will 
be transparent. Now, set the label’s color 
properties to white text on a dark gray 
background. To do so, click the white box 


in the Text 
row and the 
dark gray box 
BOS clea) in the Fill row. 
att tte Clear:(_] To set the 
= border thick- 


ness, click the 
third selection 
from the left 
in the Width 
row. The label 
should look 
similar to the 
one shown 

in Figure G. 


The label should be on top of all the other 
controls. However, if you clicked on other 
controls as you worked through our direct- 
ions, other controls may reside on top of 
the help label. The help label must reside 
above the other controls on the form. So, if 
you're not certain that the help label is on 
top, select the label and issue the Bring To 
Front command from the Layout menu. 

Now you need to set a couple of label 
properties. Open the property sheet by 
clicking the Properties button (@) on the tool 
bar. Then, assign AuthorHelp to the Control 
Name property. The ShowControl() and 
HideControl() functions will refer to the 
label by this name. Next, move to the Visi- 
ble property and enter No. 

Finally, you must set the On Enter and 
On Exit properties of the text box that will 
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Your Description cell entries appear i in the status area at th l 


trigger the help message. To activate the 
AuthorHelp label, you want to assign your 
functions the Author text box’s On Enter 
and On Exit properties. To do so, select the 
Author text box and, in the property sheet, 
assign 


=ShowControl([AuthorHelp]) 
to the On Enter property and 
=HideControl([AuthorHelp]) 


to the On Exit property. 

The AuthorHelp label will now appear 
when you enter the Author text box and 
disappear when you leave it. Before creat- 
ing the other help labels, switch to Form 
View to make sure your first help label 
works properly. Because the Author text 
box is the first control in the form’s tab 


order, the message will appear when you 
open the form. However, it should 
disappear when you move to the Title 
control. 

Next, return to Design View and place 
the other controls’ help labels. Use the Edit 
menu’s Duplicate command to generate 
labels with the formatting you set earlier. 
To do so, select the help label you just 
created, issue the Duplicate command, 
and place the duplicate label below the 
next control. Then, change the Control 
Name property and update the On Enter 
and On Exit properties so that they pass 
the correct control name to the functions. 
And, of course, change the help message 
and appropriately position the label next 
to its control. Repeat these steps for each 
help label and control. When you’ve 
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Figure H 


In Design View, you'll see all the help labels at once, but don’t worry— 


finished, your form will look a mess—as 
does our form shown in Figure H. However, 
only one help message at a time will appear 
in Form View. 


Letting the user turn off 
the help messages 
Although the help labels can be invaluable 
to a new user, experienced users might get 
annoyed with the ever-present messages. 
Therefore, you may want to enable users 
to turn off the messages. We’ll next show 
you how to place a check box in the form’s 
header that the user can click to choose 
whether the messages will appear. 

If you left the form in Form View, switch 
back to Design View. Then, select the Check 


Form View will show only one label at a time. 


Figure | 


You can place a check box in the form header that will let the user turn 
the messages on or off. 
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Next, open the property sheet and assign 
Show Help to the Control Name property. 
Then, set the Default Value property to 0 if 
you want to set the default to no messages. 
If you want the messages to appear by de- 
fault, set the property to -1. You'll also want 
to change the caption of the associated label. 
Select the label to display its properties in 
the property sheet. Then, change the Cap- 
tion property to Show Help. The Show Help 
check box will appear on your form, as 
shown in Figure I. 

Of course, the presence of the check box 
doesn’t suppress the help labels. Its value 
simply gives the go-ahead to the text boxes 
to display the help labels. You must update 
all the text boxes’ On Enter and On Exit prop- 
erties so that they examine the Show Help 
check box before displaying the help labels. 

You can do this most easily by calling 
the ShowControl() and HideControl() fun- 
ctions from IIf() function calls. You can create 
an IIf() call that executes ShowControl() 
and HideControl() only if the Show Help 
box is checked. For example, you change 
the Author text box’s On Enter property to 


=IIf([Show Help] <> 0, ShowControl([AuthorHelp])) 


We've printed in light blue the new com- 
ponents of the expression you'll need to 
enter. You'll have to insert the shaded 
components of the expressions in all the 
text boxes’ event properties. 

Similarly, you must change the text boxes’ 
On Exit property to 


=II1f([Show Help] <> ©, HideControl([{AuthorHelp])) 


so that Access will call the HideControl() 
function only if the Show Help box is 
checked. Again, we’ve printed in blue the 
components you'll need to insert. You 
must update the On Exit property of all 
text boxes with the new components. 


Conclusion 

In this article, we showed you how to 
create help labels on your form that give 
the user detailed instructions during data 
entry. By using help labels, you don’t need 
to call distracting message boxes or write 
separate help files. You hide and show help 
labels by calling the Access Basic functions 
ShowControl() and HideControl(), which 
set the help labels’ Visible property. * 


Replacing frequently called macros 


with generic Access Basic functions 


n the article “Creating Help Labels to 
Pop Up Descriptions of the Current 
Field” on page 1, we show you how to 

create two Access Basic functions to turn on 
and off the Visible property. You may have 
wondered why we didn’t use macros rather 
than functions to set the controls’ Visible 
property. If you don’t have much program- 
ming experience, the advantages of using — 
functions may not be obvious. In this arti- 
cle, we'll point out those advantages and 
outline the situations in which you should 
choose functions over macros. 


Using macros to set the 
Visible property 

You certainly could create macros to set and 
reset the Visible property. A macro would 
simply run a SetValue action. To make a 
control visible with the SetValue action, 
you assign that control’s Visible property to 
the Item argument and the string Yes to Ex- 
pression. To make a control invisible, you 
assign No to the Expression argument. For 
example, the macro shown in Figure A sets 
the AuthorHelp control’s Visible property 
to Yes. 

The macro does a perfectly good job of 
setting the Visible property. Unfortunately, 
you must specify the name of the control in 
the Item argument. As a result, you must 
create a pair of macros for each control— 
one macro to turn on the control’s help 
label and another macro to turn it off. If 
you needed to set only one control’s Visible 
property, this wouldn’t be a problem. How- 
ever, when you're setting the Visible proper- 
ty of all a form’s help labels, you might 
need to create dozens of macros. 


Creating functions 

By making the leap to Access Basic, you can 
escape this duplication of effort. You can 
create ShowControl() and HideControl() 
functions that will work for any control by 
passing the control name as an argument. 
The help label’s control name is the only 
piece of information that changes. You still 
need to call the function in each control's 


On Enter and On Exit properties. How- 
ever, you can call the same functions for 
each control and supply the relevant 
control name as the argument. 


An important lesson 

There’s an important programming lesson 
here: Whenever you automate a certain task, 
you should determine whether the steps 
of the task will always be the same. You 
next want to isolate the quantities that will 
change from time to time. If you’re auto- 
mating a calculation, try to identify the 
quantities you'll need to provide as input. 
You can then write the Access Basic state- 
ments that will perform the tasks or calcu- 
lations, and you can define as function 
arguments the quantities that will vary. 
Such a function is called generic, which 
means that the function doesn’t care about 
the environment in which you call it. As 
long as you pass arguments to the function, 
it can do the job. 

The ShowControl() and HideControl() 
functions are generic. The only thing that 
changes is the help label’s control name, 
which you pass as the sole function argu- 
ment. Notice also that you can use these 
functions in a variety of situations and for 
a variety of control types—not just for 
showing and hiding label controls. You 
can use these functions whenever you 
want to hide or show any control that has 
a Visible property. * 


Figure A 


Macro: Macrol | 


This macro sets the AuthorHelp control’s Visible property 


to Yes. 
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Creating a chiseled effect for your 


form controls 


| you've used Access for long, you’ve 


to list the database’s forms. Next, click the 


Design Tip probably used the Special Effect prop- New button and then click the Blank Form 
erty to enhance the appearance of your button in the New Form dialog box. When 
forms. For instance, by setting a control’s the blank form appears, open the palette 
Special Effect property to Sunken, you create by clicking the Palette button (Œ) in the 
a recessed effect for the control. By setting tool bar. You must first set the form’s back- 
it to Raised, you create an embossed effect. ground color. Click the Detail section bar 
In this article, we’ll show you how to to select the section. Then, click the gray 
combine these special effects to create con- box in the palette’s Fill row. 
trols that have a chiseled border. The borders Now, place the thin rectangle control by 
of a chiseled control will appear recessed, using the Rectangle tool (=). 
but the interior will remain level with the palette, click the Sunken button in the Ap- 
form’s background. pearance row. Next, you open the control's 
property sheet by clicking the Properties 
Creating chiseled lines button (Œ) in the tool bar. Set either the 
A line is the simplest type of control you Width or Height property to 0.02. You set 
can chisel. A chiseled line looks like a thick the Width property when you want to create 
line with a recessed interior. For example, a vertical chiseled line, and you set the 
Figure A shows a form that uses a chiseled Height property when you want a horizon- 
line to set off one section. tal line. The upper half of Figure B shows 
You don’t actually place a line controlto a line of each orientation. We created the 
achieve this effect. Instead, you place a very lines in the lower half of the figure using 
Figure A narrow rec- the same method. However, we set the 
ee tangle control thickness of these lines to 0.01. As you can 
Bibliography Review and apply the see, the chiseled effect is more subtle for 


mform:shakes:law comedy 


This form sets off its last section with a chiseled line. 


sunken special 
effect to it. 
Let’s create 
a chiseled line 
on anew form. 
You'll start by 
opening a test 
database and 
clicking the 
Form button 


Figure B 


these lines. 


Creating chiseled rectangles 
As you'd expect, creating a chiseled rectan- 
gle is more complicated. You actually create 
two rectangles, one slightly larger than the 
other. You put the smaller one on top and 
format it with the raised special effect. You 
format the larger rectangle on the bottom 
with the sunken special effect. The combina- 
tion of the special effects creates the chiseled 
groove between the rectangles’ borders. 

To see an example of a chiseled rectan- 
gle, open the Print Setup dialog box by 
issuing the File menu’s Print Setup... com- 
mand. As you can see in Figure C, this dia- 
log box uses chiseled rectangles to create 
sections of controls. 

To create a chiseled rectangle, first return 
to Design View of your test form. Then, pull 
down the Layout menu and select Snap To 
Grid. You'll see how this command comes 
into play shortly. 

Next, select the Rectangle tool from the 
tool box and place the rectangle to which 


you want to give the chiseled look, as shown 
in Figure D. Next, use the palette to match 


By using rectangle objects and the sunken special 
effect, you can create chiseled lines. 
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the rectangle’s background color to the form’s 
background color by selecting the gray box 
in the Fill row. Then, click the Raised radio 
button in the Appearance row. This rectan- 
gle will be the interior control that provides 
the rise out of the chiseled groove. 

You'll next place the exterior rectangle 
exactly on top of the first rectangle and then 
enlarge it slightly. Start by pulling down 
the Edit menu and selecting Duplicate. 
Access will make a copy of the rectangle, 
setting it off from the first. Click the rectan- 
gle’s move handle and drag it on top of the 
first rectangle. Because you issued the Snap 
To Grid command before placing the origi- 
nal rectangle, you'll be able to overlap the 
rectangles easily, as the first rectangle occu- 
pies one of the positions on the grid. 

To enlarge the second rectangle, you use 
the property sheet to set the four properties 
Left, Top, Width, and Height. Click the Prop- 
erties button (Œ) on the tool bar to open the 
property sheet. The properties will match 
the original rectangle’s property values. 
Decrease the Left and Top properties by 
0.01 and increase the Width and Height 
properties by 0.02. By making these changes, 
you extend all four sides by 0.01 inches. It 
may not sound like much, but it’s enough 
to create the chiseled effect. 

To complete the effect, you place the 
second rectangle behind the first by pulling 
down the Layout menu and selecting Send 
To Back. You then return to the palette and 
change the Appearance selection to Sunken. 
To see the result, click the Form View but- 
ton (Œ) in the tool bar. Your rectangle will 
resemble the one shown in Figure E. 


Labeling your chiseled rectangles 
As we mentioned, the Print Setup dialog 
box in Figure C uses chiseled rectangles to 
partition the dialog box into sections. Also, 
it uses labels to provide section names. You 
can create similar labels for your chiseled 
rectangles. To do so, first select the Label 
in the tool box and then place the 
new label control on the left side of the rec- 
tangle’s top border. Access will leave the 
cursor in the new label. Type the label text 
Sample and press [Enter]. The label should 
overlap the chiseled border, as shown in 
Figure F. 

Next, return to the palette to format the 
new label. Start by deselecting the Clear 
box in the Fill row. You want the label to 


Figure C 
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We'll show you how to give your forms the chiseled effect shown here. 


Figure D 
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You first create a rectangle control. 


Figure E 
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Your completed rectangle will have a chiseled border. 


Figure F 


You label the rectangle by placing a label control on the rectangle’s top border. 
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Figure G 


You complete the rectangle’s label by removing its 
Clear property and painting it gray. 


Figure H 


We created a chiseled option group by using the same 
method as we used for rectangles. 


Figure | 


obscure the border. 
Next, click the gray 
box in the Fill row 
so the label will 
blend into the back- 
ground. Figure G 
shows the result. 


Creating the 
chiseled 
effect for 
other 
controls 

We've walked you 
through the steps 
for creating chis- 
eled rectangle con- 
trols; you can also 
create chiseled text 
boxes, list boxes, 
option groups, and 
so on. You place 
the control first, 
formatting it with 
the form’s back- 
eround color and 
the sunken ap- 


iseled Rectangle - Thin 


You can build a softly chiseled rectangle by first 


creating chiseled lines. 


Figure J 


Form: Chiseled Rectangle - Thin 


You connect the lines’ ends to create the rectangle. 
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pearance. Then, create the rectangle that 
will complete the chiseled effect. 

Of course, you can’t create the rectangle 
by using the Duplicate menu command. 
Instead, you must use the Rectangle tool to 
place the rectangle and assign its color and 
appearance with the palette. 

As an example, Figure H shows a chis- 
eled option group. We won’t walk you 
through this example because the steps are 
the same. You just start with an option 
group control and then create the sunken 
rectangle that provides the chiseled effect. 


Piecing together chiseled lines 
to soften the groove 


of a chiseled rectangle 

If you compare the chiseled rectangles in 
the Print Setup dialog box with the one you 
just created, you'll notice that the grooves 
are deeper in your rectangle. However, the 
two rectangles are as close to each other as 
possible. You can’t soften the groove by 
reducing the space between the rectangles. 
If you want your chiseled rectangles to 
look like the ones in the Print Setup dialog 
box, you must piece together four chiseled 
lines—one for each border. 

Start by creating the thin chiseled lines 
as we described on page 8. In other words, 
create four thin rectangle controls. For the 
two vertical lines, set their Width property 
to 0.01. To create the two horizontal lines, 
set their Height property to 0.01. Then, 
open the palette and check the Sunken box 
in the palette’s Appearance row. Figure I 
shows the four component lines. Figure J 
shows the final chiseled rectangle after you 
drag the four lines so that their ends meet. 


Conclusion 

In this article, we showed you how to 
create a chiseled effect by using the sunken 
and raised special effects. In summary, you 
create a chiseled line by placing a very 
narrow rectangle and applying the sunken 
effect. You create a chiseled look for a 
rectangle or any of the other rectangular 
controls by applying the raised effect to the 
control and then creating a slightly larger 
rectangle control formatted with the 
sunken effect. In both cases, the chiseled 
groove appears where the sunken and 
raised effects meet. < 


Customizing the default properties 
of form and report controls 


ave you ever found yourself re- 

H formatting control after control 
with the same properties? For 

example, suppose you want to format all 
text boxes on a report as right-aligned. After 
placing every text box, you must change 
the Text Align property from the default 
value General to Right. If your report includes 
a lot of fields, updating all the properties 
can take a long time. 

Fortunately, you can change a control's 
default properties so that controls you create 
will have your custom default properties. 
In this article, we'll describe how you set 
default properties. We’ll then demonstrate 
how setting your own defaults can simplify 
form and report design. 


Defining custom default 
properties 

To define default properties for a control, 
you open the property sheet and then select 
the control's tool in the tool box. The proper- 
ty sheet will list the properties you can set 
for that control. You assign your default 
property settings simply by setting the 
values in the property sheet. 

Let’s return to our example: You’re about 
to create a report on which you'll place lots 
of text box controls, and you want all the 
text boxes to print their values right-aligned. 
Before placing any fields, open the tool box 
and select the text box tool (Œ). Then, open 
the property sheet by clicking the Proper- 
ties button (œŒ) on the tool bar. The property 
sheet will list the default properties that 
new text boxes will have, as shown in Fig- 


ure A. Find the Text Align property and 
set it to Right. Now all text boxes you 
create will right-align their contents. 


Notes 


Access saves the default properties only 
for the current form. For instance, when 
you save the report we just described, the 
report object will remember your default 
settings. If you close the report and then 
open it again in Design View, any text 
boxes you create will be right-aligned. 
However, the controls for reports you 
create will have the Access default 


properties. 


You may find that being able to define 
a control’s default properties will reduce 
your use of wizards. After all, the purpose 
of wizards is to quickly place all fields with 


a common formatting. 
If you don’t like the 
wizard’s formatting, 
you must reformat all 
the controls anyway. By 
setting the default 
properties of controls 
before you start placing 
them, you can format 
them just as well as the 
wizard. Furthermore, 
when you place controls 
yourself, you can im- 
mediately put them 
where they belong. 
When you use a wizard, 
you almost always need 
to fiddle with the place- 
ment of the controls. «+ 
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This property sheet lists the default 


properties for text box controls. 
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Figure A 


To select the top records, you set the 
query’s Top Values property. 
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Creating queries that select the top 


or bottom records 


ccess’s query system provides several 
tools for selecting records. You can 
use the Criteria row to specify 
criteria that records must meet. You can 
also open the Totals row and select records 
based on summary information from 
record groups. 

However, there’s always room for im- 
provement. In Access 1.x, you can’t select 
the top or bottom records. You can open 
the Totals row and use the Min or Max total, 
but the query will return only one record. 
You may want to see the top several records. 
Furthermore, because you must use the 
Totals row to select the first or last record, 
the resulting datasheet isn’t updateable. 

In this article, we’ll show you an Access 
2.0 feature that lets you select several rec- 
ords at the top or bottom of a record set. 
The query’s datasheet is updateable, and 
Access returns the result very quickly. 


Setting the Top Values 
property 
To create a query that retrieves records 
from the top of a record set, you first 
design an ordinary select query. You in- 
clude the tables in the Query window’s 
table region and then drag the appropriate 
fields to the QBE grid. You also provide 
criteria where appropriate—just as you'd 
do for an ordinary select query. Finally, 
after you’re sure the query is generating 
the correct set of records, you set the query’s 
Top Values property. 

Yes, that’s right: the Top Values property. 
In Access 2.0, queries and their components 
have properties just as form and report ele- 
ments do. To set the Top Values property, 
you open the property 
sheet by clicking the Prop- 


erties button (Œ) in the 
tool bar. You then click in 
the table’s query region to 
select the query’s prop- 
erties (as opposed to the 
field properties of the in- 
dividual columns). Top 
Values is the third prop- 
erty in the list, as shown 
in Figure A. 


You type the number of top values you 
want to see into the Top Values property. 
For instance, if you want the records with 
the top five values, you assign 5 to the Top 
Values property. You can also choose Top 
Values by percentage. If you want to select 
the records in the top 5 percent of values, 
you assign 5% to the property. 

Keep in mind that the Top Values proper- 
ty lets you select the top or bottom records 
as they appear in the datasheet. It doesn’t 
select maximum or minimum values. 


Selecting the bottom values 
You use the Top Values property to select 
values at the bottom of a record set as well. 
As you did for selecting top values, you 
simply specify the number or percentage 
of values you want to see. However, you 
must also reverse the sort order of the query. 
That way, the bottom records become the 
top records. 

You reverse the sort order by using the 
Sort row of the QBE grid—just as you do in 
Access 1.x. As you probably know, you can 
set the Sort cell of any field to either Ascend- 
ing or Descending. You leave the cell blank 
for fields that don’t affect the sort order. 

Often, you may not set the sort order of 
a query. If you don’t, Access will list the 
selected records in a default order. We 
suggest you always define a sort order in 
Top Values queries—regardless of whether 
you want to see the top or bottom rows of 
a record set. That way, you'll always know 
what to expect. 


Top values or top records? 
Before we show you an example of a Top 
Values query, we'll clear up one point of 
possible confusion. By setting the query’s 
Top Values property, you say you want 

to see all the records that are in the top x 
values or in the top x percent of values. 
You do not say you want the top x records 
or the top x percentage of records. What’s 
the difference? Well, if every record had a 
different value in the sorting field, there 
wouldn’t be a difference. However, several 
records might have the same values in the 
field by which you're sorting. If multiple 


records share a top value, the datasheet 
will return more records than you expect. 
When you think about it, Access must 
return the top values rather than the top 
records. Consider the following situation: 
Suppose you want to select the top five 
records of the table but two records have 
the fifth top value. Which of these two 
should the query select? The only good 
answer is to select both: The query must 
select the six records with the five top values. 


An example 

Let’s look at a simple example. Suppose you 
want to give an award to the five employees 
who have the longest service with your 
company. In Access 2.0, you can create a 
query that selects the employee records 
with the first five hire dates. You create a 
query on your Employees table, sort the 
records by the Hire Date field, and assign 5 
to the Top Values property. 

We'll create our query on the Employees 
table of the NWIND.MDB database. Open 
the Access 2.0 version of the NWIND.MDB 
database file, highlight the Employees table 
in the Database window, and click the New 
Query button (Œ) in the tool bar. 

In the New Query dialog box, click the 
New Query button. When the Select Query 
window appears, drag the asterisk from the 
field list to the QBE grid. Next, drag the 
Hire Date field to the grid and deselect the 
Show box. Then, move to the Hire Date 
column’s Sort cell, click the dropdown 
arrow, and select Ascending. Your query 
should look like the one shown in Figure B. 

Your query will select all employees 
from the table, sorting them in ascending 
order by Hire Date. In other words, your 
long-time employees will appear at the top 
of the datasheet and your most recent hires 
will appear at the bottom. Click the Data- 
sheet button (Œ) on the tool bar to see the 
results, as shown in Figure C. 

To select only the first five employees, 
first click the Design View button (Œ) in the 
tool bar. Next, open the property sheet by 
clicking the Properties button. (If the proper- 
ty sheet’s title bar doesn’t say Query Properties, 
click in an empty place of the query’s table 
region to select the query properties.) Next, 
move to the Top Values property and enter 
5. Now, click the Datasheet button to see 
the results shown in Figure D. 


As you can see, the query selects six 
records rather than five! If you look closely, 
you'll notice the last two employee records 
in the datasheet have the same Hire Date— 
13-Sep-92. Remember, Top Values queries 
select the records with the top values—they 
don’t select the top records. In this instance, 
you'll just have to honor six employees. 

If, on the other hand, you want to identi- 
fy the five most recent hires, you return to 


Figure B 
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Your query should include all fields and sort on Hire Date. 


Figure C 
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The select query will sort your employees by Hire Date. 


Figure 


The query selects the employee records with the first five Hire 
Date values. 
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Design View and reverse the sort order. You the query’s Top Values property to 1. Now, 
do so by changing the Hire Date column’s let’s compare such a Top Values query to a 
Sort cell from Ascending to Descending. That totals query that uses the First or Last 
way, the query’s datasheet will list employ- operation to select a single record. 
ees from the most recent Hire Date (or First, if you choose the Top Values 
largest date value) to the earliest Hire Date query, the query’s datasheet will be up- 
(smallest value). Then, the query’s Top Values dateable. In other words, changes you 
setting will tell the query to select the five make to the record selected by the query 
most recent hires, as shown in Figure E. are permanent changes to the underlying 
table data. On the other hand, you create a 
Comparing Top Values queries totals query when you use the First and 
to First or Last queries Last operators, so you can’t update the 
Suppose you want to select the top or First or Last query’s datasheet. 


bottom value. As you’d expect, you set Also, Top Values queries are usually 
much faster than totals queries. Our tests 


Figure E show that Top Values queries are often 
| many times faster than similar queries that 
as eee use the First or Last total operators to 


se dE Pereira Laurent Advertising $ pecialist. 0%- feri select the single record with the top values. 


| 2lan$6 120ct93 7H 
: 11-Sep-72 15-May-93: 


eee o Conclusion 

j In this article, we introduced you to Access 
2.0’s Top Values query. You can now select 
the records with the top or bottom x values. 
You enter into the query’s Top Values 
property the number of top values you 
want to see. Alternatively, you can provide 


cs Lies 2i a percentage value to see records with a 


top or bottom percentage of values. * 
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Combining several tables into a single record set 


W: maintain a central listing of our 


company’s customer data, compiling 
the list from about 20 field offices. To pull 
the data together, we generated a new table 
and then used append queries to merge the 
many tables into the new one. Is there a 
better way to do this? Can I combine the 
tables with a query? 


John Strang 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Mr. Strang will be happy to hear that 
Access 2.0 supports SQL union queries, 
which do exactly what he’s asking for. 
Union queries combine multiple tables 
into one datasheet. 

However, creating a union query is much 
different than creating other types of queries. 
Rather than using the QBE grid, you must 
provide the SQL statement that defines the 
query. If you’ve never written a SQL state- 
ment, you may be reluctant to start—espe- 
cially if you’re just getting the hang of the 
QBE grid. Fortunately, you can express any 
query you can create with the QBE grid. 
You can start by creating an ordinary select 
query with the QBE grid and then let Access 
generate your query’s SQL code. We’ll first 
show you a SQL statement that creates a 
union query. We’ll then show you an easy 
way to create the query. 


An example 

For the purposes of our example, let’s 
assume you need to merge the three tables 
Cust1, Cust2, and Cust3. The SQL query 
shown in Figure A selects the Customer ID 
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[SELECT DISTINCTROW [Customer ID], [Company Name] 
IFROM Custl 


JUNION SELECT DISTINCTROW [Customer ID], [Company Name] 
IFROM Cust2 


[UNION SELECT DISTINCTROW [Customer ID], [Company Name] 
FROM Cust3; 


This query selects the records from the Cust1, Cust2, and 


Cust3 tables. 


and Company Name fields from the three 
tables and lists them in one record set. 

Notice that the three components of this 
SQL query are very similar. The query 
starts with a SELECT statement, which 
selects the Customer ID and Customer 
Name fields from the Cust1 table. It then 
includes nearly identical SELECT state- 
ments for the Cust2 and Cust3 tables. The 
only difference between the first SELECT 
statement and the other two is the UNION 
keyword. Here, UNION is the keyword 
that tells the query to combine the records 
from that table with the records of the 
previous SELECT statement’s table. 

Before we show you the steps for creat- 
ing this query, we'll briefly describe the 
meaning of the SQL statement’s compo- 
nents. You use the SELECT keyword to 
specify the fields the query will include. 
Including a field’s name in the SELECT 
command is equivalent to creating a col- 
umn in the QBE grid. You use the FROM 
keyword to specify the table from which 
you'll draw the data. There are many other 
keywords you can use in creating a SQL 
query. We’ll discuss other SQL tips in 
future articles. 


Creating the union query 
To create this query, you first click the 
Query button in the Database window and 
then click the New button. When the Add 
Table dialog box appears, click the Close 
button without selecting any tables. Then, 
pull down the Query menu and click the 
SQL Specific selection. In the submenu 
that appears, click Union. Access will 
display a blank Query window. 
You then type the SQL code shown 
in Figure A. When you run the 
query, the records from all three 
tables will appear in the datasheet. 
There are a few tricks you can 
use to create the union query. 
When you create one for your 
specific database, you may want to 
use the following shortcuts: 


e Generate the initial 
SELECT statement by first 
building the query with 
the QBE grid and then 
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issuing the SQL command on the Notes 


View menu. Although union queries do a marvelous 
job of pulling together the data from mul- 
e Build the additional components tiple tables, they don’t produce an update- 
of the query by first generating able datasheet. You can view the data from 
the SQL code from the QBE grid the union query’s datasheet, but you must 
query and then inserting the make changes in the original tables. 
UNION keyword before the Also, note that you can combine tables 
SELECT keyword. even when the tables’ fields have different 
names. Access expects you to enter the same 
e Remove the semicolon from the number of fields in each component’s 
end of all components except the SELECT statement and expects them to 
last. In other words, a semicolon have the same data types. The query will 
must end the query but must not match up the fields in each position. The 
appear elsewhere in the query query will use the field names you list in 
definition. the first SELECT statement. «e 
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